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of it to come her relief: * for that (said 
she) is my humble residence, and I 
ought to bless heaven that I am so near 
my home.” I instantly obeyed the re- 
quest, and found the man occupied in 
adorning a little parterre. “ The lady 
who lodges with you, my good friend, 
has met with an accident, and requests 
your assistance in the adjoining field.” 
Scarcely had I communicated this un- 
welcome intelligence, when, throwing 
down his spade, and calling to a young 
woman to follow him, he bounded over 
the hedge, and in an instant was out of 
sight. The young woman seemed lit- 
tle less conceined than her husband. 
“ This accident (said she) will almost 
break the poor dear lady’s heart; for 
the only pleasure she has is in walking 
out morning and evening with her 








hi) THE FORTUNATE ACCIDENT—J Tule. | 
- MY mind was so completely absorb- 
ce ed by atrain of reflections which the 
the (9) beauty of a fine evening had inspired, 
= @ that I scarcely thought myself a terres. 
eo. )¥m trial being, for on the wings of imagi- 
the ( nation I mounted to the skies! I was 
“Yj roused, however, from these transport- 
hat fy ing ideas by the plaintive voice ef a 
wat, [is beautiful child, who with tears besought 
ow: TE me to come to the relief of her mamma. 
‘Where is your mamma, my little an- 
my fm gel?” said I, tenderly taking the hand 
let BE of the child. ‘‘ There, there,” she re- 
bs plied, pointing to a female, whom I 
8 
fri beheld seated upon a bank. I flew to the 
self F} spot, and beheld a female whose appear- 
uch Bp ance was calculated to excite sympathy 
tie in the most insensible mind; for she 
two F) possessed all her sex’s softness, blend- 
‘kf ed with a dignity that might have pro- 
iso @ Claimed her a queen. Her dress was 
»be- | plain and simple, a small spaniel was 
reat Flying by her side; I intreated her to 
enti . . 
are @ inform me in what manner I could be, 
ue. ff useful, .as she appeared to be in the 
greatest pain. In the most polished 
‘the [J terms she expressed her acknowledg- 
me.” § ments, at the same time informing me 
and & that she feared her ancle bone was bro- 
ken, as she had inadvertently trod upon 
1LE & 2 Stone which had given way, and the 
joints twisted under her with. the sud- 
den pain she felt. Pointing to a small 
this 


cottage surrounded with a little pieceo 
garden ground, she entreated me to do 



















her the favour of requesting the owner 


sweet little girl” Though my curio- 
sity was raised, I did not think myself 
authorized to ask any questions; we 
soon reached the disabled fair ; and m 
companion no sooner witnessed the evi- 
dent pain she suffered, than she burst 
into a flood of tears. ‘“ Do not alarm 
yourself, my dear Sally (said she, en- 
deavouring to force a smile) but you 
know I was never able to bear pain 
without complaint.” ‘ You bear eve- 
thing like an angel, I am sure (re- 
plied Sally) and to think there’s to be no 
end. to your sufferings is enough to 
break one’s heart.” A mild shake of 
the head, and a finger erected, was a 
sufficient hint to Sally not to say more; 
when the stranger proposed to attempt 
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reaching her humble dwelling by lean- 
ing upon the gardener and his wife’s 
arm. Against this plan I warmly re- 
monstrated, and at length persuaded 
her to allow the gardener and myself 
to ‘convey her in a chair; to which pro- 
posal, after much difficulty, she con- 
sented, as she found it impossible to 
put her ankle upon the ground. Ho- 
nest Thomas proposed immediately 
running for a doctor, but this office I 
insisted on taking upon myself, and as 
an old friend of mine lived within a 
short distance, I made the utmost haste 
to his house ; and upon his examining 
the ankle, I had the satisfaction of 
hearing it was badly sprained, but not 
broken. | 
Upon taking leave of Mrs. Morti- 
mer (for by that appellation Sally ac- 
eosted her) I intreated permission to 
inquire after her health on the follow- 
ing day ; and as the little Matilda and 
myself were already upon terms of 
friendship, she repeatedly desired me 
not to fail coming soon. The humble 
apartmentinto which we had conveyed 
the accomplished Mrs. Mortimer, ill 
accorded with the polished manners of 
the person by whom it was filled; a 
few well-chosen books were suspended 
upon hanging shelves, and several pie- 
ces of work were carefully foided up, 
which appeared to be different parts of 
an elegant dress. That these did not 
belong to the fair inhabitant of the hum- 
ble dwelling was evident; I was there- 
fore convinced that her existence was 
supported by the ingenuity of her 


hands. ' 
(To be continued. ) 
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For the Parlour Companion. 


TO MISS ica 

Oh! I’ve tasted of love from the chalice of grief, 
[have courted a smile from a frown ; 

Ihave offer’d intreaties to ears that are deaf, 

But my sighs on the winds have been thrown 





Then Pll banish her thought, I will cease to adore, 
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Then in sorrow or care, let it ever be mine 

To sing in a merrier tone. 

Who would grieve for a damsel of merry brown 
eye, 

inten tees merry brown eyes are as bland, 

To others as lovely as her can Lhie, 

_ Who would gladly accept of my hand. 

Oh, judge me kind heaven! I do not complain, 

*T was fated I here should not please ; 

May the next who would strive those affections 
to gain, 

Succeed with more fortune and ease. 

Then adieu! thou sweet maiden of haughty hard 
heart, 

Mine, too, is too proud to be spurn’d ; 

*T were better, indeed, for us both we should part, 

As I find my best love unreturn’d. 

EUSEBIUS. 


Teena meee 


JULIET—A Fragment. 





to look green upon the turf round the 
stone, where her tears fell. She had 
not observed me and I stood still. 
“« Thou hast left me, Edward,” said 
she, bending her face down to the turf, 
“ thou hast left me ; but it was to obey 
a dearer call—I will not weep,” wipin 

her eyes with her handkerchief, * I will 
not weep, for it was the call of one who 
loved thee better; thou hast flown to 
his bosom—and what has thou left be- 
hind for thy poor Juliet, but this cold 
sod?” She was silent some moments, 
The pale faced moon was just begin- 
ning to climb the tops of the trees as I 
came up, and as she stooped to kiss the 
turf, I saw her tears trickling through 
the moon beams in hasty drops from 
her eyes. ‘* Thou hast left me,” said 
Juliet, raising her face from the grave 
—*“ but we shall meet again—I shall 
see thy face again and again hear thee 
speak—and then we shall part no more.” 
She cheerfully rose to retire. The teat 
was still trembling in her eye. Never 
till that moment did I behold so sweet 
a charm—one might have read the sen- 
tence in her face—‘ Thou hast left 
me,” said the tear, “ but we shall meet 
again,” said the smile—* Blessed reli- 








‘I will wipe the tear me from my cheek ; 
My bosom shall glow in her presence no more, 

For that presence no more will I seek. 
When cross’d, it is. foll indeed to repine, 


Bisappointment’s sufficient alone ; 


gion,” thought I, ‘* how happy are thy 
children” 
P. 
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he cold. The lawyer, men. The alchy- 


Mprator, paint. The historian fame. The 
Motiquarian, old shoes. The natural 
philosopher, earth, air and water. 









WHAT IS THE LITERARY WORLD? 
It is a kind of fair, full of stalls, 
wares, and shopkeepers; in which the} 
oralist sells his stuff, which at the 
ame time supplies food and warmth. 
he metaphysician, his cobweb linen 
and transparent lawns of no shelter from 


ist, himself. The poet, smoke. The 
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STANZAS ON THE MOON. 


Night’s silver lamp ascends the skies, 
By myriad splendid stars impearl’d, 
And bids her midnight beauties rise, 
Tolight and charm a wearied world. 
Yon mouldering turrets time worn form, 
Her soft and trembling beams illumc; 
She smiles amid the coming storm, 
And brightens from surrounding gloom. 
Now the fleet-footed fairies lave, 
Their spotless limbs in pearly dew, 
Or sit beside the lucid wave, 
Or deck the. scene that Spencer drew. 
On some gay flow’ret’s em’rald stem, 
Perchance their magic feet alight, 
Whose silvery sandals beara gem, 
Dropt from the starry sphere of night; 
Or sprightly o’er the spiral grass, 
With giddy, graceful ease they glide; . 
A dew drop is their looking glass, 
Their mirror is the sleeping tide. 
When morning opes her cloudless eye, 
The fairies seek their mossy cell, 
There in soft smiling slumbers lie, 
Till waken’d by the ev’ning bell. 


agin 
DRESS. 

Some moralists have censured atten- 
tion to dress; but very unjustly. 
is perfectly useless to censure a pro- 
pensity inherent in the nature of the 
fair sex, and it may even be asserted, 
inseparably. connected with the object 
which nature proposed to herself; a 
propensity which nature manifested in 
the very origin of things, and which is 
in itself not only innocent but likewise 
praiseworthy. It is an indication in 
the individuals of both sexes of a love 
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the character of a person and his dress; 
and hence it is extremely easy for an 
observer to form an opinion of persons. 
May we not, even amongst men, dis- 
tinguished at once the wise man by 
his simple, decent exterior, equally free 
from puerile affectation and cynical 
negligence; from the individaal who 
dresses merely to shine, who secks to 
obtain admiration by the extravagance 
of his apparel, and piques himself on 
following the whim of the day, ridicu- 
lous or not, and on a profusion of orna- 
ments distributed without judgment. 
Thus each bears about him the stamp 
of his character. The same is the case 
with women. . 

The celebrated Lavater has judi- 
ciously remarked, that those who be- 
stow particular attention to dress, shew 
the same love of order and regularity 
in their domestic affairs. Young per- 
sons who neglect their toilette, display 
in this very neglect a want of order, a 
mind.not adapted to the management 
of domestic concerns; little taste, and 
little amiableness. The girl who does’ 
not strive to please at fifteen, will be a 
disagreeable and ill tempered woman 
at twenty-five. What then is it that is 
censurable in dress? Excess, bad taste, 
eagerness to follow the fashion, and the 


| propensity to run into all the extravg- 


gancies of luxury. 





THE NURSING OF TRUE LOVE; 
Imitated from the French. 


Lapt on Cythera’s golden sands, 
When first true love was born on earth, 
Long was the doubt whose fostering hands 
Should tend and réar the glorious birth. 
First Hebe claim’d the sweet employ, 
Her cup, her thornless flowers’ she said; 
Would feed him best with health and joy, 
And cradle best his cherub head. 
But anxious Venus justly fear’d, 
The tricks and changeful mind of youth; 
So mild the seraph peace appear’d ; 





of order and propriety, of esteem of 
themselves and respect towards others. 
Those who have studied the world 
with attention, must have remarked, 
that there is a constant relation between 





Too stern, too cold, the matron truth, 
Next Fancy claim’d him for herown, 
But Prudence disallow’d her right ¢ 
She deem’d her Iris pinions shone. ' 
Too dazzling for his infant sight. 
To Hope awhile the charge was givens 
And well with Hope the cherub throve, 
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Till Innocence came down from heaven, 
Sole guardian, friend, and nurse of love. 
‘ Pleasure, a fury, in her spite, 
When all preterred to her she found, 
Vow’d cruel vengeance for the slight, 
And soon "success her purpose erown’d ! 
The traitress watch’d a sultry hour, 
When pillow’d on her blush-rose bed, 
Tir’d Innocence to slumb’ring power, 
One moment bow’d her virgin head. 
Then pleasure on the thoughtless child, 
Her toys and sugar’d poison press’d, 
Drunk with new joy, he sigh’d, he smil’d, 
- Ahd true love died on Pleasure’s breast. 
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SINCERITY. 

Sincerity is an openness of heart 
which is but rarely to be found. That 
which commonly personates it is a re- 
fined dissimulation, whose end is to 
procure confidence. A desire to talk 
of ourselves, and to set our faults i 
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|| morphorsed into blessings. But while 1 consider 
the advantages attending the want of personal 
charms, 1 must not be understood to undervalue 
beauty. 
much more should we be delighted with the liv. 
ing feature, in which are united symetry and ex. 
pression. It is nature’s command that we should 
be charmed with her productions, both animate 
and inanimate ; and our hearts are most willingly F 
obedient when she bids us admire beauty in our f 


























If we admire the lifeless works of art, 


own species, Taste, fancy, and affection, are | 














n 
whatever light we choose, makes cha 
main of our sincerity. 
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A SLEEPING WATCHMAN. 


«Sound sleeps yon guardian of the night, 
_ The hours uncalled—youth rests not sweeter ; 
I thought he was a watch.”—* You’re right— 
But a stop-watoh, not a repeuter.” 





THE ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM THE 
ABSENCE OF BEAUTY. 

IT has been justly said, that none ever des- 
pised beauty who possessed it. It is, indeed, a 
noble privilege to give pleasure, wherever one 
goes, merely by one’s presence, and without the 
trouble of exertion. The respect which is paid 
to beauty, and the recommendation it gives to all 
our good qualities, are circumstances sufficiently 
advantageous to render the person, who has 
been biest with it, sincerely grateful. But the 
majority of mankind, if they are not deformed, 
are yet not beautiful, and this is a wise and be- 
nevolent dispensation of Providence ; for, not- 
withstanding the pretensions of beauty, I am con- 
vinced. that the want of it is attended with great 


benefit to society. Man is naturally desirous of 


rendering himself, in some respect, valuable and 
amiable ; and if he has noth:ng external to re- 
commend him, will endeavour to compensate his 
defecis by the acquisition of internal excellence; 
and that the virtues of the heart, and the abilities 
of the understanding, contribute much more to 
publ.c benefit than any corporeal accomplish- 
ment, is a truth which needs no illustration. But 
it is mo;e particularly my design to point out 


some of t.e advantages attending a want of 


beauty in women: a want which will always be 
considered by them as.a misfortune. But all 


misfortunes admit of consolation; and many of 























them, under a judicious conduct may be meta- 








then all at once most powerfully assaulted, and [J 
it would be as unnatural as it is in vain to resist, f 
by refusing our admiration. But after our ad. Ff 
miration is over, we shall find, when we exer.[/ 
cise our reflection and judgment, what expen) ) 
ence has indeed often proved, that plain women | 7 NO. 
are the most valuable. It may appear paradoxical, | 7 
but I will assert it to be true, that plain womea>] yqyp 
are usually found, as the companions of life, the [7 
most agreeable. They are iudeed for the mos}> 
part, 1 do not say always, the best daughters, the | 7 I 
best wives, the best mothers ; most important re.7 
lations, and most honourable to those who sup) by an 
port them with propriety. They who aim nota) were d 
such characters, but live only to display a pretty > Mv he 
face, can scarcely rank higher -than a painted} * 
doll, or a blockhead, placed with a cap upon ith ¢motio 
in a milliner’s window. F of the 
A woman, who, by attending to her face, if 
ied to neglect the ew and ~ Pa besides, haf — “4 
been flattered in her youth by the admirers of he fgg WOU 
beauty, seldom fails, in the more advanced pe fim ¢astern 
riods of her life to vent the virulence of her tem little w 
per, now, soured by neglect, on all who have the act of 
misfortune to approach her. Her. husband, if ° 
she has peradventure entangled some miserable work. 
wight, undergoes such torments as might justly 3 riser e 
rescue him trom purgatory, on the plea of ba MB hi, pa 
ing Already suffered it. But folly and ignorance fal 
are almost as pregnant with domestic misery a ji {4 scly 
a bad temper, and how shall she avoid folly an J bled in 
ignorance, with all their train of whims, fickle 3} deayoy 
ness, fears, false delicacies, vanity, pride, afiec- in th 
tation, envy, peevishness, and childishness, who n the : 
has spent all the dxys when she was young, and could i 
all the days she thought herself young, at he Fj ed qa gC 
toilette. She found herself admired, wherevet one m 
'she went, without saying or doing any thing at: ak 
mirable. She has therefore saved herself the thizing 
trouble of forming a taste for reading, or a habit BF not lea 
of thinking. But beauty is a rose which 8001 B§ morta) 
withers. She loses the power of pleasing others; h 
and, alas ! possesses none to please herself, which #§SUCA an 
can supply the place of flattery and pretended Bj Such m 
admiration. If she is merried, she was uscle# Bi wonid | 
at least, and probably tormenting to her hus i, littl 
band. Tf she continued unmarried, she posses . 
ed few qualities to render her acquaintance s My cur 
licited, and none. that could afford her a rati ble 3 at 
amusement in solitude. known 
: (To be continued.) “Knov 
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